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THE IGNIS FATUUS. 

The ignis fatuus has not become so strange 
in various continental districts as with us. We 
have the best account of it from Mr. Blesson, 
who examined it abroad with great care and 
diligence. é 

Phe first time,” he states, “I saw the ignis 
fatuus, was in a valley, in the forest of Gorbitz, 
inthe New Mark. This valley cuts deeply in 
compact loam, and is marshy on its lower part. 
The water of the marsh is ferruginous, and cov- 
ered with an irridescent crust. During the day, 

‘bubbles of air were seen rising from it, and in 
‘the night blue flames were observed shooting 
‘from and playing over its surface. As I sus- 
| pected that there was some connection between 
these flames and bubbles of air, 1 marked du- 
ting the day-time the place where the latter 

' rose up most abundantly, and repaired thither 
during the night ; to my great joy I actually ob- 
served bluish-purple flames, and did not hesi- 
je to approach them. On reaching the spot 
they retired, and I pursued them in vain; all at- 
‘tempts to examine them closely were ineffectu- 
al, Some days of very rainy weather prevent- 
ed farther investigation, but afforded leisure for 
) reflecting on their nature. I conjectured that 
the motion of the air, on my approaching the 
)spot, forced forward the burning gas, and re- 
marked that the flame burned darker when it 
| Was blown aside; hence I concluded that a con- 
Stinuous thin stream of inflammable air was 
formed by these bubbles, which, once inflamed, 
continued to burn, but which, owing to the pale- 
ness of the light of the flame, could not be ob- 
ed during the day. On another day, in the 
light, I went again to the place, where I 
aited the ome of night; the flames be- 

ame gradually visible, but redder than former- 
>}, thus showing that they burnt also during the 
sy; I approached nearer, and they retired.— 
onvinced that they would return again to the 
place of their origin when the agitation of the 
| #1 ceased, I remained stationary and motion- 
Hess, and observed them again gradually ap- 
: : proach. AsI could easily reach them, it oc- 
H urred to me to attempt to light paper by means 
> * them ; but for some time I did not succeed in 


#s experiment, which I found was owing to 
‘ey breathing. I therefore held my face from 

@ flame, and also held a piece of cloth as a 
ereen; on doing which, I was able to singe 
"per, which became brown-colored, and cov- 


pred with a viscous moisture. 


‘ I next used a 
harrow slip of paper, 


v sli] and enjoyed the pleasure 
Pf seeing it take fire. The gas was evidently 
flammable, and not a phosphorescent lumin- 
Us One, a8 some have maintained. But how 
10 these lights originate ? After some reflec- 
1}, I resolved to make the experiment of ex- 


tingvishing them. I followed the flame; I 
brought it so far from the marsh that probably 
the thread of connection, if I may so express 
myself, was broken, and it was extinguished.— 
But scarcely a few minutes had elapsed when 
it was again renewed at its source, (over alr- 
bubbles,) without my being able to observe any 
transition from the neighboring flames, many of 
which were burning in the valley. I repeated 
the experiment frequently, and always with suc- 
cess. The dawn approached, and the flames, 
which to me appeared to approach nearer to the 
earth.gradually disappeared. On the following 
evening I went to the spot and kindled a fire on 
the side of the valley, in order to have an op- 
portunity of trying to inflame the gas. As on 
the evening before, I first extinguished the 
flame, and then hastened with a torch to the 
spot from which the gas bubbled up, when in- 
stantaneously a kind of explosion was heard, 
and ared light was seen over eight or nine 
square feet of the marsh, which diminished to a 
small tlue flame, from two and a half to three 
feet in height, that continued to burn with an 
unsteady motion. It was therefore no longer 
doubtful that this ignis fatuus was caused by 
the evolution of inflammable gas from the 
marsh.” 











Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 11. 


By “AUNT FANNY.” 


The most prominent object visible in the lit- 
tle, pretty picture I have just drawn out, is a 
velvet bag, of most huge dimensions. Apper- 
taining to it, is a funny-looking old lady, who 
made her advent one intensely hot afternoon in 
August, just as the family were sitting down, 
in a moist state, to the tea-table. Everything 
about the old lady was funny. Her face was 
old, and thin, and wrinkled; and yet it wore a 
wonderfully good-natured look, as if years, in 
passing over it, and leaving their footprints 
there, had never reached her heart. Her dress 
was funny; not by any means giving an im- 
pression of poverty, but only of originality; for 
though it was very old-fashioned, it was of good 
material, and scrupulously neat. But the black 
velvet bag was funniest of all. It could not 
have been much less than half a yard in depth. 
It was rounded at the corners, and had a very 
wide puff or ruffle encircling its enormous 
length and breadth, and was ey well 
filled; yet it hung lightly on the old lady’s arm, 
and had such a benevolent expression beaming 
out from every fold and seam, that it at once 
suggested to my mind the idea of presents to 
the children. No wonder it became at once 
the pole-star for my wandering eyes to turn to. 

“Why, how do you, Squire Jones?” said 
the funny, little woman. “I guess you don’t 
know me.” 

Now Squire Jones was my uncle, and at that 
moment was in the very act of receiving a 
brimming cup of tea from the hands of his bet- 
ter half, and to this suggestion replied rather 
ungraciously, 

“Certainly I do not.” 

The old lady in the meantime had thrust her 
hand into a pocket apparently as unfathomable 
as the velvet bag, and producing therefrom a red 
morocco spectacle case, deliberately drew forth 
her spectacles, put them on, and surveyed very 


leisurely my uncle’s face; at length remark- 
ing— 














“Well, Squire Jones, you have altered, that’s 


a fact.: To be sure, we all grow old in thirty 
years.” 

With a short, cheerful kind of a sigh, she sat 
down, took off her spectacles, carefully replaced 
them in the red morocco éase, and slipped the 
case into the deep pocket. Amazement had ap- 
parently kept my uncle silent, but he now good 
naturedly said, 

“I am sure I ought to know who you are, but 





really I am not able to remember.” 

“Don’t you remember Rachel Ware? Ma- 
ny’s the merry sleigh-ride and quilting-party 
we've been at together !” 

Remember Rachel Ware, to be sure he did! 
So there was a great shaking of hands, and ma- 
ny prolonged exclamations at the discovery. I 
may as weil say here, that forty years before, 
Rachel Ware had taught school for several suc- 
cessive seasons in our village, being a great fa- 
vorite with all the gentlemen, and, if rumor told 
truth, an especial one with my uncle, then a 
youthful widower. However,she left the place, 
was married to a clergyman, and was known to 
have been left a widow some years afterwards. 
Nothing definite had been heard from her, for 
years and years, though her name was often re- 
peated by aged men and women in their fire- 
side chats. Few individuals therefore could 
have appeared, whose advent would occasion 
such delightful surprise as hers. 


I was despatched to the closet for another 
plate, cup and saucer, and Mrs. Carpenter, (for 
she was Rachel Ware no longer,) was duly in- 
stalled at the tea-table, having been introduced 
to my aunt, who now for many long years had 
filled the place she was reported to have occu- 
pied in Squire Jones’ heart. 

I cannot give all the details of her week’s 
visit, which show themselves in the picture. I 
grew to like “aunt Rachel” (for so she proposed 
I should call her) wonderfully; she was a 
charming old lady, full of interesting anecdote, 
and particularly kind to children. Still the mys- 
tery of the black velvet bag remained unsolved. 
It seemed a perpetual appendage to her person. 
Go where she would, and she kept constantly 
in motion, hunting up old acquaintances, the 
velvet bag went also. In morning-calls, dinner- 
parties, or tea-drinkings, it was all the same.— 
Down she would come with her odd, little flat 
bonnet on, a black silk umbrella in her hand, 
and the mysterious black bag on her arm. I 
I watched it at every movement; my fancy 
grew very prolific in storing it with everything 
desirable, and scarce a plaything of any sort or 
shape, which did not rise up before me as a 
probable inhabitant of that charmed abode.— 
Might it not be entirely filled with dolls,or with 
beautiful pincushions of different colors, or with 
miniature cups and saucers? ‘T'o such a height 
did my aspirations rise, that I even wondered if 
it might not contain a whole baby-house, with 
its inhabitants and furniture, (a thing I had nev- 
er seen, but had read of in story-books,) des- 
tined, of course, to pass into my possession ?— 
But day after day passed on,and I was no near- 
er being made happy by a sight of its mysteri- 
ous contents. 

One day after dinner, I was left alone in the 
room with the velvet bag! It hung innocently 
on the arm of the rocking-chair, with its smil- 
ing, good-humored aspect, as if really inviting 
me to a more intimate acquaintance. Like ev- 
ery well-trained child, I had been taught to let 
everything alone which belonged to others ; but 
really this temptation was too great. I went 
up to it, felt of it, and then placed my hands 
upon the strisgs, and had commenced drawing 
i and a hand on the latch, 




















every nerve quiver with guilty fear. I did not 
dare raise my eyes to the face of the good old 
lady, but stood there, half expecting a reproof 
for my audacity. I received none however, but 
neither did I get any light on the subject which 
so engrossed my mind. The guest was to de- 
part on the morrow—what if I should never 
know what was in that bag! Tormenting 
thought! It was my last idea at night; my 
earliest in the morning. At length I came to 
the conclusion that some fearful secret lay hid- 
den in its capacious depths. I had read of 
Wallace and his iron box, and half believed a 
crown, or some other emblem of royalty, was 
being transported through the land, in that 
deep, dark bag. It no longer had a smiling as- 
pect, but an awe-inspiring look pervaded it. 

The hour for the arrival of the stage had 
nearly come. The queer old lady was equipped 
for her departure, umbrella in her hand,and bag 
upon her arm. I looked at it for the last time. 
Tt would remain a mystery forever, and never 
had it been so interesting in my eyes as at that 
very moment. I could have wept for disap- 
pointment; nay, | almost repented of not hav- 
ing stolen a peep into it at any hazard. The 
stage-horn sounds, and the rumbling of its 
wheels is heard. Farewell shakes are given 
and returned—parting words exchanged, and 
now aunt Rachel stoops to kiss me, and as she 
stoops, she places her hand upon the bag!— 
What unspeakable emotions hung upon that 
movement! The stage is waiting at the door, 
aunt Rachel hurries, and in her agitation is 
long unfastening the strings, but at length the 
bag is open! Her hand is thrust into its very 
centre! My heart beats audibly; my eyes ex- 
pand with expectation; my mouth opens with 
desire. The hand emerges—and in it are—are 
—do I see aright? two tracts ! ! 

“Wont you take these, little Fanny, to re- 
member aunt Rachel by? Good-bye, dear!” 
Then turning to my aunt, she said, “TI always 
take some tracts along—I like to give them to 
those I meet.” 

A tract! Now I have at this advanced peri- 
od of my existence, great reverence for these 
“little messages of light and truth,” but in the 
days of my childish ignorance, they were quite 
iow par in my affections. I felt wronged— 
defrauded. “ What right had any body to im- 
pose upon me so—to bring that great, sociable- 
looking, stuffed bag into the house, and keep it 
before my eyes day after day, on purpose to 
raise my expectations? Oh that it had ever 
remained a secret; then the dreams of beau 
had been left to me!” Such, or something very 
like them, were my reflections, as I stood as if 
transfixed, looking after the receding stage.— 
“TJ don’t think much of aunt Rachel, after all !” 
thooght I; “I wish I had never seen her, or the 
old velvet bag, either! I wont ever read the 
tracts, nor look at’em again!” — 

Time cooled my indignation. I did read 
them, and very _ tracts they were, too— 
“ The praying Negro,” and “ God is a refuge.” 
Few gifts would have retained their value so 
long, or brought “aunt Rachel” more vividly 
to mind in long years after. But it wasa trial! 
there is no denying it. : 

Moral.—Don’t build castles in the air, little 
readers! Aunt Fanny has tried it, and knows 
it is a poor, poor business, which never pays. 

b — —— —_—_.____} 

No Music.—The Chinese have no pleasant 
music. They like to hear good singing, but do 
not know how to sing themselves. In the mis- 
sion schools the children are taught singing,and 


























it —_ when a step, 
made my blood rush violently into my face, and 


they like it very much, and do their best to imi~, 
tate it; some of them succeed very well. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The affection of Indian parents for their chil- 
dren, and the deference which they pay to the 

ed, is a beautiful and touching trait in their 

aracter. 

One extremely cold, wintry day, as I was 
huddled with my little ones over the stove, the 
door softly unclosed, and the moccasined foot 
of an Indian crossed the floor. I raised my 
head, for I was too much accustomed to their 
sudden appearance at any hour to feel alarmed, 
and perceived a tall woman standing silently 
and respectfully before me, wrapped in a large 
blanket. The moment she caught my eye she 
dropped the folds of her covering from aroun 
her, and laid at my feet the attenuated figure 
of a boy, about twelve years of age, who was 
in the last stage of consumption. 

“ Pappose die,” she said, mournfully, clasp- 
ing her hands against her breast, and looking 
down upon the suffering lad with the most 
heartfelt expression of maternal love, while 
large tears trickled down her dark face. “ Moo- 
die’s squaw save pappoose—poor Indian wo- 
man much glad.” 

Her child was beyond all human aid. I 
looked anxiously upon him, and knew, by the 
pinched-up features and purple hue of his was- 
ted cheek, that he had not many hours to live. 
I could only answer with tears her agonizing 
appeal to my skill. 

“Try and save him! All die but him.”.— 
(She held up five of her fingers.) “ Brought 
him all the way from Muta Lake upon my 
back, for white squaw to cure.” 

“1 cannot cure him, my poor friend. He is 
in God’s care ; in a few hours he will be with 
Him.” 

The child was seized with a dreadful fit of 
coughing, which I expected every moment 
would terminate his frail existence. I gave 
him a teaspoonful of currant jelly, which he 
took with avidity, but could not retain a mo- 
ment on his stomach. 

“ Pappoose die,” murmured the poor woman ; 
“alone—alone! No pappoose; the mother all 
alone.” 

She began re-adjusting the poor sufferer in 
her blanket. I got her some food, and begged 
her to stay and rest herself; but she was too 
distressed to eat, and too restless to remain.— 
She said little, but her face expressed the keen- 
est anguish ; she took up her mournful load, 
pressed for a moment his wasted, burning hand 
ia hers, and left the room. 

My heart followed her a long way on her 
melancholy journey. Think what this woman’s 
love must have been for that dying son, when 
she had carried a lad of his age six miles, thro’ 
the deep snow, upon her back, on such a day, 
in the hope of my being able to do him some 
good. Poor heart-broken mother! I learned 
from Joe Muskrat’s squaw some days after, that 
the boy died a few minutes after Elizabeth Iron, 
his mother, got home.—Roughing it in the 
- Bush. By Mrs. Moodie. 
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THEY HAVE CARRIED AWAY PAPA. 


As the cars in which we were recently trav- 
elling halted at a station, our attention was ar- 
rested by a beautiful little girl, apparently less 
than two years of age, who was looking from 
one of the windows of a house standing but a 
few feet from the track. She was wailing 
most piteously, and on her sweet, wan face was 
painted deeper sorrow than we had ever before 
seen on the face ofan infant, suchas this. All 
the while she repeated with a pathos indescri- 
bably mournfu), “they have carried away my 
papa—when will they bring him back ?” 

Presently a lady whom we instantly recog- 
mized as a former acquaintance, came te the 
house, and entering the car in which we sat, 
took a seat near ours. 

“ Did you observe a child at the window?” 
he asked, when the train had again taken 
wings. 

« Yes,” we replied ; “ and with deep interest.” 

“A fortnight since,” rejoined our friend, “the 
‘father of that little girl set out for the gold re- 
gion’ She was always amused at seeing the 
cars pass ; and the morning fixed upon for her 
father’s departure, as she heard the train ap- 
proaching.climbed to her accustomed place,and 
clapping her hands in great glee, watched its 
coming. 


t | | _At that moment tbe father and mother enter- | by the rubbing of its wings together, by other 
Paren al. | ed the room, the former with a forced smile up- | wri 


on his features, and the latter pale and tremu- 


lous with suppressed emotion. One pressure 
to his fond heart, one fervent kiss, and the love 
ledge only was replaced at the window with a 
low “God bless you, my darling Emi—good- 
bye.” 
“This was evidently the first intimation to 
the little one of her father’s intended departure. 
At the words she turned quickly, and with a 
half incredulous expression, form the window 
surveyed his person, and seeing that he was re- 
ally equipped for a journey, returned his parting 
salutation. 
‘Good-bye, papa, good-bye.” 
“Another moment and the adventurer had 
entered the cars, which were beginning again 
to move forward. The young wife and mother 
turned from the spot where the long farewell 
had been exchanged, and re-entered her dwell- 
ing with streaming eyes. Instantly the child 
appeared to comprehend that her father’s ab- 
sence was destined to be, not as usual, a tem- 
porary one; the gay smile fled from her intelli- 
gent features, and stretching her tiny arms to- 
wards her father, who from a window was cast- 
ing behind a longing look, she cried, in lisping 
accents, 
“O, please do come back papa, and take ma- 
ma and Emi.” 
“The father, who had hitherto succeeded in 
maintaining external composure, was seen to 
withdraw his gaze, and press a handkerchief to 
his eyes.” 
The child has scarcely smiled since. On 
the approach of the cars she always takes her 
place at the window, from which no induce- 
ment can draw her, and watches with eager 
eyes till she finds her father has not come,when, 
in a tone of sadness truly affecting, she repeats, 
as you have just now heard her, “ They car- 
ried away my papa; when will they bring him 
back ?” 
“ Her appetite has failed ; she has grown pale 
and thin, and, whether sleeping or waking, her 
thoughts are constantly with her absent parent. 
Her mother has decided to take her from the 
scenes which so constantly remind her of her 
affliction, as the only means of restoring her 
health and spirits.” 
“ Lovely, affectionate creature,” we couid not 
help exclaiming, as the narrator ceased, “ may 
the beloved one, his labors abundantly blessed, 
at no distant day be restored to the joys of his 
home.” 








Natural fjistorp. 


ORIGINAL. 


INSECTS.—NO. IV. 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 


Although this little active creature is so 
common among us, yet there are many circum- 
stances — to it, which I think will inter- 
est my young friends, to hear about. It derives 
its name from the manner of its hopping 
through the long grass, its little hissing notes 
is quite musical, and continues through the 
summer. Our grasshopper is at first of the 
color of green leaves, except a hue of brown 
which passes over the back, and it has two 
pale brown lines, which pass under its body, 
and behind its legs. Its head is oblong and 
if you will examine it, bears some resemblance 
to that of a horse. Its mouth has a kind of 
buckler jutting over it, and itis armed with 
teeth of a brown color, which are hooked at the 
points. It has also quite a large reddish tongue, 
which is attached to the lower jaw. It has two 
long feelers or horns tapering to a point, and 
its eyes look like two black specks a little 
prominent. 

The back is armed with a strong buckler, to 
which the muscles of the legs are firmly at- 
tached, and round these are the vessels by 
which the animal breathes. These are as 
white as snow. One pair of its legs are forti- 
fied by strong muscles and are well adapted 
for leaping, and are much stronger than the 
other pair. It has four wings also, but the 
hinder ones are more expansive than the front 
ones, and are the principal instruments of its 
flight, it has a forky tail which is covered with 
a soft down; it has three stomachs, and on this 
account some writers say,that it chews the cud. 
Soon after its wings appear it begins its sing- 








writers, it isthought that the sound comes from 
a little hole in its body which is covered witha 
fine transparent membrane; only the male 
grasshopper sings. 

The female lays from a hundred toa hundred 
and fifty eggs, which she deposits in the earth 
towards the latter end of Autumn, with an in- 
strument affixed to the back part of her body, 
somewhat resembling a two edged sword, 
which she can sheath and unsheath at her plea- 
sure. 

She does not long survive after this, but as 
the winter approaches, she dries up and dies 
from total decay. Some writers thought that 
she dies from the effett of the cold, others, that 
she is eaten by worms, but it is certain that 
neither the male or female are ever known to 
survive the weather. “The eggs are of an 
oval form, white, and of the consistence of 
horn, having within them a transparent fluid.” 
About de begining of May, every egg pro- 
duces an insect, about the size of a flea.— 
These at first are nearly white, but ina few 
days, they become black, and afterwards they 
are of a reddish brown. They now bear a strong 
resemblance to the animal in its perfect form, 
but the wings are still unperceptable, although 
they are only folded up in a sort of covering in 
which they continue for about twenty days, 
when the insect is emancipated, and prepares 
for a life of greater liberty and pleasure. “To 
make the proper disposition for the approach- 
ing change, it ceases from its grassy food, and 
seeks for a convenient place, beneath some 
thorn or thistle, that may protect it from an 
occasional shower, and soon commences the 
most laborious writhings and workings, heav- 
ings and palpitations, previous to the change 
which is to take place.” At length, the skin 
covering the head and breast, is seen dividing 
above the neck, the head issuing first from the 
bursting skin, the effort still continuing, the 
other parts follow successfully, so that the lit- 
tle animal works its way from the old skin, 
which remains fixed to the thistle or thorn.— 
“It is indeed inconceivable how ‘this insect 
thus extracts itself from so exact a sheath as 
that which covered every part of its body.” 
The perfect grasshopper is now very feeble, 
and its body exceedingly soft and tender, and 
it appears quite spent and exhausted with its 
labor, for mvure than an hour, during this_time 
the body is drying and hardening, and the 
wings unfolding to their uttermost expansion, 
and the observer will see them opening to the 
sun fold after fold, until they at length become 
longer than the hind legs. ‘The body is also 
lengthened, and the insect becomes far more 
beautiful than ever. EstE.te. 








Nursery. 








SICK OF BEING PUNISHED. 


Kate.—I wish I could go to some other school, 
Mary, for I do not like to be punished. 
ary.—No one likes to be punished. But, 
Kate, when one likes to do wrong, one must 
expect to pay for it. Did the teacher hurt you 
much ? 

Kate.—No, I was so mad I did not care for 
it; if she had nearly broken my head, I should 
not have cried a tear. 

Mary.—I take care not to do wrong, and so 
do not get punished. 

Kate.—Well, I am not so sly, and always get 
found out. 

Mary.—I should think you would grow tired 
of doing wrong, for it must be easier todo right 
than wrong. 

Kate.—I am not so sure of that, I like to have 
my own way once in a while. 

Mary.—If _ own way is wrong,and brings 
you into trouble, [ should give it up, and get a 
better way. 

Kate.—Why, do you believe I could always 
act right, as you do? 

Mary.—Certainly! Don’t you think I could 
act wrong, as you do, if [tried todoso? Do 
you think your little kitten would scratch me, 
if I take her up? 

Kate.—No, indeed! She scratched me once, 
and J soon taught her better. I should like to 
see her scratch anybody now. 

Mary.—How did you cure her so complete- 
ly? 

Kate.—I beat her soundly, and would not 








ing, which is by some supposed to be produced | 


ry begins to laugh, and Kate says,] What are 
you laughing at, Mary? I do not see anything 
to laugh at. : 
Mary.—Nor did the kitten. And yet it is 
rather funny that the kitten left off doing wrong, 
after being punished only once, and you canny, 
after being punished a dozen times. ‘ 
Kate.—Yes, but a kitten isn’t a girl. 
Mary.—I know she is not, and that makes 
me wonder the more, for she ought not to be 
expected to do so well as an intelligent girl— 
Now confess, Kate, that you can do right, if you 
choose to do so. You know you can,and I wish 
you would, for my sake. 

Kate.—Why for your sake, when I have to 
take all the punishment ? 

Mary.—I really believe that every time you 
are punished, I suffer more than you do. | 
love you, Kate, and cannot bear to see you 
suffer. 

Kate.—You are a dear one, Mary, and there 
is no denying it. Now I’ll tell you what I meay 
to do, for I am desperate— 

Mary.—Don'’t say so. 

Kate.—Hear me out, Mary. Iam desperately 
sick of being punished, and not a little ashamed 
to be worse than my kitten, and so you see, | 
am golng— : 

Mary.—Where, dear Kate? not to leave the 
school, I hope ? 

Kate.—No, but to love it, and try to be a 
good as you are, you little philosopher. There 
(kissing re at me seal my promise with 
a kiss,and when you see me doing wrong agai 
just say Kitty, Kitty, Kitty! and I shall take the 
hint! Little did I think when I punished my 
kitten, that the blows were to fall so directly on 
my own head. 








Learning. 


THE IRON SCHOOL, AND THE GOLDEN 
:; SCHOOL- 








Frank and Nina were talking about going to 
school one day. Their mother asked them 
which they thought they should like best, the 
Iron school, or the Golden school. “ We have 
never heard of an Iron school,” said Nina— 
“Oh! do tell us,” said Frank, “all about the 
Iron school, and the Golden school.” The chil- 
— sat down by their mother, and she bega 
thus. 

“Boys and girls are not like the horse and 
the mule, who have no understanding. That 
is, they are not made like the animals, although 


derstanding.” 

“Two little children were once playing ins 
garden. 
cat”—instantly they both rushed screachi 
and screaming into the house, as if a tiger 
been after them. Now these children knew 


able nap in the sun, and consequently ha 
no time to run after boys and girls. I say thes 
children knew all this, and yet, like silly ar 
imals they never stopped to consider, but when 
there was no danger, rushed into the house, # 
I have described. 

“The children that go to the Tron school, av 
generally rude, noisy and disobedient. In r 
cess they are quarrelsome, in schoo] hours they 
are idle and inattentive, and consequently ar 
disregarding the directions of the teacher. 


The dog cannot be reasoned with, and it ¥ 


I have seen children who did not use their u. & 
' we shou 
» of God « 
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that a cat never had hurt them. Their mothe F- 
had told them that the cat was:a tame animal, | 
and was never known to injure man, unles [- 
cruelly treated by him. Also that the cat hal [7 
enough to do to get its food, to look afte > 
stray rats, and to get now and then a comfort. F 





“When the dog goes into the parlor, wilh 
his muddy feet, his master whips him for it-F 


only a whipping that will make him remembe > 


not todo soagain. The teacher of the Im 


He whips them, shuts them up in dark closets 


animals, and so he treats them like animals.” 
“Oh! dear,” says Nina, “I do not like tha 
school. Do tell us about the Golden school: 
“The children at the Golden school,” st 
their mother, “look bright and happy. Th! 
greet their teacher, with a pleasant “go 
morning.” Everything about the room, 18# 
order. They are gentle and industrious. “ 
unto others, as ye would that others should # 
unto you.” Is the golden rule they ty ® 
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one 


«Qur Heavenly Father has given all of us 
n and conscience. Your teacher or pa- 
rents cannot always be with you to tell you 
what is right and wrong, but your conscience 
never leaves you. That speaks the truth, and 
that we must mind. We must think, We 
must use the mind which God has given us, 
and learn to govern ourselves, and not be gov- 
emed like the horse or dog. 

«[ think the teacher of the Golden school 
must be happy. She knows that the little boy 
qho tries to be gentle and industrious is grow- 
ing wiser and better every day. By the time he 
ja man, he will be able to doa great deal of 

in the world. I wish all children would 
be inclined so little to evil, that may be sent to 
Golden schools.” Anna Hart Ley. 


THE SCHOOL GIRLS. 

«J can’t endure Mr. J——,” said Myra to her 
school-mate. ; 

Lora.—Why, Myra, I am surprised to hear 
you speak so unkindly of your teacher. I think 
he is a good man, and an excellent teacher too. 
[like him, and I try every day to do something 
toshow him that I love to please him. You 
don't consider that he reproves the girls for 
their good. He has a laborious time of it; not 
only does he try to improve our minds, but our 
morals and manners too. 

Myra.—But he need not have so many rules 
tomake us good. I can do well enough with- 
out any rules. They don’t make me any bet- 
ter. I break them every day; but I take care 
that he don’t see me. When I want to whis- 
per, I raise my desk-lid. Sometimes I write on 





) my slate, or a note, and pass it ; but I was mor- 
tified the other day, when he came and took the 


note I gave to Julia. I would not have let him 
seen it for the world. 


Lora.—You are mistaken, Myra. The rules 


are very simple, and easily observed ; and if 
| they do not make you any better, itis your own 
' fault, Now tell me, Myra, candidly, do you 


feel happy at night, after you have done wrong 
all day at school? And do you think anybody 
will think the better of you for it? 

Myra.—It used to trouble me, but not now. 
And as for others, I don’t care what they think 
of me. 

Lora.—But can you say your prayers at night, 


and ask God to bless you in the course you are 


pursuing ? 
Myra.—I don’t say any prayers now. 
Lora.—That may be the reason why you love 


+ todo wrong. We learn in Watts, that prayers 
' would make us love our studies, and pursue 
© them more patiently and perseveringly, and that 


| we should be more likely to enjoy the blessing 
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') the very sight of the academy. 

') my lesson last night. 

) have finished my education. I can then go to 

'} balls and parties and enjoy myself. I don’t won- 

>) der you love Mr. J——-; he is always praising 
) you, and speaks kindly to you. 





, of God on our labors. 


Myra.—Well, I am tired of study. I hate 
I didn’t look at 
I shall be glad when I 


Lora.—And he would do the same to you, if 


'» your conduct was such as to deserve it. But 
_) We will talk no more about this matter now.— 
) As for me, I never expect to finish my educa- 


tion, I see something new to admire every day. 
The more J study,the more [ feel my ignorance. 


) And when I can no longer attend school, I shall 
) admire to study the great book of nature—to 
> cull the flowers—to examine the various classes 
> of insect creation—to view the mountain, the 


river, the water-fall, as well as the bright shin- 
ing orbs of night, and refiect that “ my Father 
made them all.” 











Benevolence. 


THE ORPHAN CHILD. 
A sleeping child lay in a shady arbor. Its 








5 ; dimpled hands had been evidently full of flow- 
)} ets before its eyes had closed in slumber, for 


beautiful blossoms were scattered all about, and 
one white rose was half imprisoned within the 
fingers. It had thrown itself carelessly within 
the arbor, its little bare feet just protruding 
ftom the entrance, and resting quietly upon the 
green turf. Its face was lovely and gentle, and 
its broad, open brow told that that thought was 
often busy with the young spirit within. But 
no tender mother‘ no loving sister, no watchful 

ly guardian bent over the sleeping child. 
XO one turned aside to see whither the little 
one had wandered. It was the child of neglect 








and poverty, and what were its wanderings, its 
wakefulness, or its slumber to the cold and busy 
world ? 

But the young sleeper was not forgotten. A 
constant but invisible Friend watched with more 
than a mother’s tenderness over its innocent 
slumber. He, who once took little children in 
his arms and blessed them, never for one mo- 
ment left or forsook the sleeping child. He, in 
whom it “lived, and moved, and had its being,” 
blessed the slumberer, and ever and anon the 
ruby lips would part with a sweet and happy 
smile. What though none welcomed that smile, 
save Him who had called it forth? Was it of 
less value for that ? 

But the slumber passed away. The child 
awoke, and stretched its little limbs with all the 
careless, graceful ease of childhood. And then 
it arose and began to gather up the bright blos- 
soms which were scattered all about. The 
treasures were just collected, when a lady drew 
near the arbor, and in hasty accents called out, 
“John! John!” The servant soon appeared, 
and was accosted with impatient and reproving 
words. ‘Have I not ordered you to keep beg- 
from the grounds? And yet. in this arbor 

have found a dirty, ragged child. If such a 
thing happen again, I shall give you warning 
to leave your place. See that this child is put 
out immediately. I will not allow my children 
to come in contact with beggars.” 

John heard in silence the lady’s words, and 
as she turned to leave the walk, he approached 
the arbor. The sweet child was busy admiring 
her flowers, although a partial hearing of the 
lady’s words had given a shade of sadness to 
its face. Still they were not comprehended in 
all their bittdrness, and the iron did not at that 
time, enter the infant soul. 

The servant drew near the little orphan, and 
the words “Inasmuch as ye have not done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have not done 
it unto me,” fell solemnly upon his heart. He 
smiled upon the unconscious intruder, and tak- 
ing two bright pennies from his pocket, said, 
“ Don’t you want these to buy some cakes? I 
will go with you to the little shop on the cor- 
ner, where there are some nice ones.” The 
child hesitated, looked at her flowers, of which 
both hands were full, and then said, with the 
sweet confidence of childhood, “ Will you car- 
ry the pennies for me?” This was cheerfully 
agreed to, and the little one followed her new 
friend, who in his humble way sought many af- 
ter occasions of being useful to the neglected 
orphan. Was he not richly blessed in return ? 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto ME.” 

[ Reaper.] Cousin Assy. 








Religion. 
KEEP OFF—KEEP OFF. 


We recollect once to have listened to a nar- 
rative from a boatman, which made a deep im- 
pression on our mind. And it was not without 
its influence on the heart of the narrator, which 
was evident from his very manner of expres- 
sion. He said as he stood at the wheel of a 
steamer, and guided her down the deep, narrow 
Cumberland, he saw directly in the channel a 








light. It was regarded as the signal of a small’ 


craft, which seemed to be anchored in the nar- 
row chahnel. Ifa craft, it was evidently out of 
its place, and the first impulse was to run the 
steamer directly over the signal and the bark it 
protected. But as the vessel neared the signal 
fire, a voice was heard with a corresponding 
waive of the hand—“ keep off—keepoff!” Af- 
ter a moment’s struggle with his own feelings, 
the pilot passed around the signal-light. He 
was very angry, and poured forth a torrent of 
imprecations upon the crew of the supposed 
craft. But when he reached the port below, he 
was informed that a huge stone had separated 
from the mountain summit which hung overthe 
margin of the beautiful river,and lodged direct- 
ly in the channel ; and that the signal-fire and 
the voice of warning proceeded from a sentinel, 
employed and stationed there by some benevo- 
lent persons, who regarded the lives and prop- 
erty of their fellows. 

nfinite Goodness has lit the fire of truth, and 
utters a warning voice to mariners, on every 
rock that lifts its head in the stream of life.— 
We are often turned and saved from shipwreck 
by the kind providence of God, while that prov- 
idence is mysterious and afflictive tous. And 
not until we reach the port in safety, will we 








fully appreciate the design andthe benevolence 
which prompted it. 


| Morality. 


FASHIONABLE PLAYING THE PIANO, 
AND HOW IT IS DONE. 


The other evening we were at a party of a 
friend of ours, and among the lot was a gay 
Miss, who had just returned from a boarding 
school,where, after many solicitations and apol- 
ogies, she seated herself at the piano, rocked to 
the right, then to the left, leaned forward, then 
backward, and began. She placed her hand 
about midway the keys, then her left about two 
octaves below them. She now puts off the right 
to a brisk canter upon the treble notes, and her 
left after it. The left then led the way back, 
and the right pursued inlike manner. The right 
turned and repeated its movement, but the left 
outran it this time, hopped over it, and flung it 
entirely off the track. It came in again, how- 
ever, behind the left, on its return, and passed 
it in the same style. They now became highly 
incensed at each other, and met furiously on 
the middle ground. Here a most awful con- 
flict ensued for a short space, when the right 
whipped off all of a sudden, as we thought fair- 
ly vanquishad, but we were in error in what 
Jack Randolph cautions us—had only “ fallen 
back to a stronger position.” It had mounted 
up two black keys, and commenced the notes 
of a rattlesnake. This had a wonderful effect 
upon the left, and placed the doctrine of snake 
charming beyond dispute. The left rushed to- 
ward it repeatedly, but seemed invariably pan- 
ic-struck when it came within six keys of it, 
and as invariably retired with a tremendous 
roar down the bass keys; continued its assaults, 
sometimes by a zigzag movement, but all its 
attempts to dislodge the right from its strong- 
hold proved ineffectual, it came close up to its 
adversary and expired. Any one, or rather no 
one,can imagine what kind of a noise the piano 
made during the conflict. Certainly it is that 
no one can describe them, and therefore we 
shall not attempt it. The battle ended, Miss 
Jane moved as she would have risen, 
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flushed, her eyes glared, her bosom heaved, she 
screamed, she howled, she yelled, she cackled, 
and was in the act of dwelling upon the note of 
a screach-owl, when we took the St. Vitus’s 
dance, and rushed out of the room. ‘ Good- 
ness!” said a bystander, “if this be her singing, 
what must be her crying ?” 
EEE 


TOBACCO FOR BOYS. 
4n Extract from Peter Simple’s Diary. 


T was amused the last morning watch I kept. 
We were stowing the hammocks in the quar- 
ter-deck nettings, when one of the boys came 
with his hammock on his shoulder; and as he 
passed, the first lieutenant perceived he had a 
quid of tubacco in his cheek. 

‘What have you got there, my good lad—a 
gum bile? your cheek is much swelled.’ 

‘No sir,’ replied the boy, ‘there’s nothing the 
matter.’ 

‘@, there must be; is ita bad tooth, then? 
open your mouth and let me see.’ 

Very reluctantly the boy opened his mouth,and 
discovered a large roll of tobacco leaf. 

‘I see, I see,’ said the first lieutenant, ‘ your 
mouth wants overhauling, and your teeth clean- 
ing; I wish we had a dentist on board, but as 
we have not, I will operate as well as I can.— 
Send the armorer up here with his tongs.’ 

When the armorer made his appearance, the 
boy was made to open his mouth,while the chew 
of tobacco was extracted with this rough in- 
strument. 

‘ There, now,’ said the first lieutenant, ‘I’m 
sure you must feel better already; you never 
could have any appetite. Now, captain of the 
after guard, bring a piece of old canvas and 
some sand here, and clean his teeth nicely. 

The captain of the after guard came forward, 
and, putting the boy’s head between his knees, 
scrubbed his teeth well with the sand and can- 
vas, for two or three minutes. 

‘There, that will do,’ said the first lieutenant. 
‘ Now, my little fellow, your mouth is nice and 
clean, and you will enjoy your breakfast. It 
was impossible for you to have eaten anything 
with your mouth in such a nasty state. When 
it’s dirty again, come to me, and }’ll be your 
dentist.’ 








but this was protested against by a ber of 
voices at once.—“ One song, my dear Jane,” 
said Mrs. Small, “you must sing that sweet 
little French air you used to sing, and which 
Madame Piggisqueaki is so fond of.” Miss 
Jane looked pitifully at her mamma, and her 
mamma looked “sing” at Miss Jane ; according- 
ly she squared herself for asong. She wean 3 
he. hands into a capus this time in fine style, 
and they seemed to be perfectly reconciled to 
each other; then commenced a kind of colloquy; 
the right whispering treble very softly, and left 
responding bass very loudly. 

The conference had been kept up until we 
began to desire a change upon the subject,when 
our ears caught, indistinctly, some very cufious 
sounds, which appeared to — from the lips 
of Miss Jane; they seemed to be composed of 
dry coughs, a grunt, a hiccough it appeared to 
us, as interpreters between the right and left. 
Things had progressed in this way for about 
fifteen seconds, when we happened to direct 
our attention to Mr. Ross. His eyes were 
closed, his head swung gracefully from side to 
side, a beam of heavenly complacency rested on 
his countenance, and his whole man gave irre- 
sistible demonstration that Miss Jane’s muisc 
had made him feel good allover. We resolved, 
from this contemplation of Mr. Ross’s transport, 
to see whether we could extract from the per- 
formance anything intelligible, when Miss Jane 
made a fly-catching grab at half a dozen keys 
in a row, and the same instant she fetched a 
long dung-hill cock crow, at the conclusion of 
which she grappled at as many more with the 
left. This came over Ross like a warm bath, 
and over us like a rack of bamboo briars. Our 
nerves had not recovered until Miss Jane re- 
peated the movement, accompanying it with the 
squeal of a pinched cat. This threw us into an 
ague fit, but from respect to the performer, we 
maintained our position. She now made a third 
grab with her right, and at the same time raised 
One of the most unearthly howls that ever is- 
sued from the throat of any human being. This 
seemed the signal for universal uproar and de- 
struction, She now threw away all reserve, 
and charged piano with her whole force. She 
boxed it, she clawed it, and scraped it. Her 
neck veins swelled, her chin flew up, her face 











Editorial. 
4 [COMMUNICATION.] 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SABBATH. 

Who does not feel soothing, and yet melan- 
choly influences more upon the Sabbath than 
any other day ? 

How do thoughts of home, with the lost dear 
ones come back to me as I sit alone in a strange 
place, hundreds of miles from some, and thou- 
sands from many of my dearest friends. Those 
sweet Sabbaths in our English home,the music 
of the bells, the very perfume of the flowers, I 
hear and feel. Imagine we are taking our 
silent evening walk on a summer evening in 
that lovely garden, after the business of the 
sacred day is ended. 

Morning and night we attended service at a 
chapel called a “Chapel of Ease,” in England. 
I see the pew where for years and years had 
sat our beloved parents, until its size was insuf- 
ficient for the increasing family. In the after- 
noon several of us adjourned to a Sunday 
School to teach. These Schools are, in our 
country, exclusively for the poor, the very poor, 
and it is common for young people smong the 
families of the gentry to teach these poor chil- 
dren. I think I was only about twelve years of 
age, when I was offered a class in our chapel 
Sunday School. We taught them to read the 
bible, commit hymns to memory, and gave, as 
a reward for attention and good conduct, useful 
books and tracts. 

The sun is nearly set now, but not through 
beautiful garden trees dol behold his departing 
beams, as they used to shine upon the blooming 
lilacs and graceful laburnums. No, I watch 
their decline behind the tall and smoky chim- 
nies of a strange city. A city, it appears to 
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me, peculiarly addicted to the violation of the | confidence and respect of the whole community 
sabbath. A noisy neighborhood is around, loud | #t large. 


shouts, and sounds of playing are heard from 
the narrow alleys, and so great is the contrast 
between the scenes about me and the picture in 
my heart, that gladly, if T could, would I shut 
out all but thought. 

Even the countenance of my little one looks 
mournful, poor boy, no sweet garden to play in, 
no loving brothers and sisters has he! He has 
been a wanderer from his birth, has shared all 
my sufferings and privations, and should he live 
to be a man, in the recollection of his early 
years must be more pain than pleasure. Dear 
young friends, who possess the privilege of a 
quiet, happy, home of love, consider it the 
greatest of earthly treasures. The time may 
come when like myself you may sit alone on a 
sweet summer evening, with but the remem- 
brance of happy hours, and then comes another 
irresistible reflection, If our early years are 
surrounded with kind and religious friends, who 
take every pains to foster good and eradicate 
evil, how much more is required of us in after 
life ? 

When I read of dreadful crimes and shudder 
at the sin, I think again, in the sight of God I 
may stand more condemned than these poor 
wretches! They might have had no fond, re- 
ligious mother, no careful training, no happy 
home. 

Surely the remembrance of home is pleasant, 
and the sabbath a day upon which to value that 
remembrance and its possession. 

Though sickness and distress are my lot, I 
trust God will never forsake me, but lead me 
through all trials to a Home “ Eternal in the 
Heavens.” Tue Exie. 


COMPANION TO BE ENLARGED. 


The Youth’s Companion has been for several 
months reduced in size, by the provisions of the 
Post Office Law, of March 3, 1851,—but we 
are happy to inform our readers that the New 
Law passed at the close of the last session of 
Congress provides that weekly papers per year, 
in the County go free; in the State, postage 
paid in advance at the office of delivery 13 
cents, in the United States, 26 cents. 

The new law goes into operation September 
30th, at which time the Companion will be en- 
larged to its former dimensions. 

——— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Greenville, Ala., Jan. 24, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed is one 
dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion one 
year. My children have taken it four years, 
and { am so well pleased with it that I want my 
grand-children to have the benefit of it too. 

Yours truly, E. M. CaLpwe .t. 


Holden, Ms., Feb. 7, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I have taken your 
little paper three years, and we esteem it as a 
Companion indeed, Enclosed we send you 
our subscription for the present year. 
Yours &c., S. C. Myrick. 
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“THAT BOY I CAN TRUST.” 


I once visited a large public school. At re- 
cess, a little fellow came up and spoke to the 
master ; as he turned to go down the platform, 
the master said, “ That is a boy I can trust.— 
He never failed me.” 

I followed him with my eye, and looked at 
him when he took his seat after recess. He 
had a fine, open, manly face. Ithought a good 
deal about his teacher’s remark. What a cha- 
racter had that little boy earned. He had al- 
ready earned what ire. be more to him than 
a fortune. It would be a passport into the best 
store in the city, and what is better, into the 





I wonder if the boys know how soon they 
are rated by older people; every boy in the 
neighbohrood is known and opinions are formed 
of him; he has a character, either favorable or 
unfavorable. A boy of whom the master can 
say, “ I can trust that boy, he never failed me,” 
will never want employment. The fidelity, 
promptness and industry which he shows at 
school are in demand everywhere, and are 
everywhere prized. He who is faithful in 
little, will be faithful also in much. Be sure, 
boys, that you earn a good reputation at school. 
Remember, you are just where God has placed 
you, and your duties are not so much given you 

y your teachers or your parents as by God 
himself. You must render an account to them, 
and you also will be called to render an account 
toHim. Be trusty—be true. 

—_o——_. 


DESPISING HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 


From a variety of causes nothing is more 
common than to find American women who 
have not the slightest idea of household duties. 
A writer thus alludes to this subject: — 

“ In this neglect of household cares Ameri- 
can women stand alone. A German lady, no 
matter how lofty her rank, never forgets that 
domestic labors conduce to the health of both 
body and mind alike. An English lady, whe- 
ther she be only a gentleman’s wife ora duke’s, 
does not despise the household, and even though 
she has a housekeeper, devotes a portion of her 
time to this, her true, her happiest sphere. It is 
reserved for our republican fine ladies to be 
more choice than even their monarchical and 
aristocratic sisters. The result is a lassitude of 
mind, often as fatal to health as the neglect of 
bodily exercise. The wife who leaves her house- 
hold cares to herservants,pays the penalty which 
has been affixed to idleness since the founda- 
tion of the world, and either wilts away from 
ennui, or is driven into all sorts of fashionable 
follies to find employment for her mind.” 

a 


GOD MAKES NO MISTAKES. 


“'The foliowing I heard yesterday of a young 
man in this town, (N——, ) and as the expres- 
sion struck me, I send it in a few lines.”—Er- 
tract from a Letter. 

In a Massachusetts town there is a young 
man of about thirty, of fine talents and capabili- 
ties for active life, but for years a cripple, para- 
lytic and helpless. He would starve if left 
alone. A friend was commiserating his con- 
dition, when, with deep earnestness, he ex- 
claimed, as he slowly raised his withered hand, 
“God makes no mistakes.” How noble the 
sentiment! ‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” This is piety. Only a heart 
divinely taught could thus exclaim, “ He giveth 
his beloved sleep.”—NV. Y. Evangelist. 


——<———— 


TRUST GOD. 

I could write down twenty cases,saysa pious 
man, when [ wished God had done otherwise 
than he did; but which I now see, had I my 
own will, would have led to extensive mischief. 
The life of a christian is a life of paradoxes,— 
He must lay hold on God, he must follow hard 
after him, he must determine not to let him go. 
And yet you must learn to let God alone. Qui- 
etness before God is one of the most difficult of 
all Christian graces ; to sit where he places us, 
to be what he would have us be, and this as 
long as he pleases. 

—¢—— 


TOUCHING. 


Mr. S——, whose residence is next to mine, 
had a son six years of age last winter, and wea 
daughter of the same age. So fond were the 
children of each other’s society, that the com- 
mands of the parents were all that prevented 
them from being in each other’s company both 
night and 7. About a month since the boy 
was attacked with the scarlet fever, and soon 
after'died. The next day I took our “ Fanny” 
—who mourned, and mourned deeply, her loss 
—to see the remains of her former playmate.— 
{ think I never saw mental] agony so strongly 
depicted in one so young; until, after gazin 
perhaps a minute at the remains, she turne 
calmly to Mrs. S——, and, with a tremulous 
voice, asked her if she might “pray for poor 
Willie,” but without waiting for answer, she 
kneeled beside a chair, and with clasped hands 
and eyes turned heavenward, recited audibly 








the Lord’s Prayer. There were about a dozen|cameo. Her hair was in curls each side of her 
persons present, but not one with unmoistened | face, and fastened in a knot behind!” 


eyes. Friend Clark, that child is loved; but 
with all the love her parents bear her, I cannot 
believe she is loved on earth as she is loved in 
Heaven.— Knickerbocker. 

<acamniatilanicina 


A TOUCHING CUSTOM. 


— In every seven minutes of the day, a chili 
is born in London, and in every nine minute; 
one of its inhabitants dies. The whole popula. 
tion of the city is 2,300,000. 


— It is better to be born with a disposition t; 
see things on the favorable side, than to an e. 


There exists at Lhassa a touching custom, | tate of ten thousand a year. 


which we were in some sort jealous of finding 
among infidels. In the evening, as soon as the 
light declines, the Thibetan men, 


— “Give me only one trial,” says the quack 


women, and | doctor. “Walk into my parlor only once,” sajj 


children cease from all business, and assemble | the spider to the fly. 


in the principal part of the city and in the pub- 
lic squares. As soon as the groups are formed 
every one sits down on the ground, and begins 
slowly to chant his prayers in an under tone, 
and the religious concert produces an immense 
and solemn harmony throughout the city, pow- 
erfully affecting to the soul. The first time we 
heard it, we could not help making a sorrowful 
comparison between this pagan town, where all 
prayed in common, with the cities of Europe, 
where people would blush to make the sign of 
the cross in public.—Hue’s Travels in Tar- 
tary. 


—o———_ 


PARENTAL TEACHING. 


If parents would not trust a child upon the 
back of a wild horse without bit or bridle, let 
them not permit him to go forth unskilled in 
self-government. Ifa child is passionate,teach 
him by gentle means to curb histemper. If he 
is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. [fhe is 
selfish, promote generosity. If he is sulky, 
charm him out of it by frankness and good hu- 
mor. If he is indolent, accustom him to exer- 
tion, and train him so as to perform even oner- 
ous duties with alacrity. If pride comes in to 
make his obedience reluctant, subdue him by 
counsel or discipline. Jn short, give your chil- 
dren the habit of overcoming their besetting 
sins. Let them acquire from experience that 
confidence in themselves which gives security 
to the practised horseman, even on the back of 
a high-strung steed, and they will triumph over 
the difficulties and dangers which beset them in 
the path of life. 


ep 


A TREASURE COSTING NO MONEY. 


Which will you do—smile, and make your 
household happy, or be crabbed, and make all 
those young ones gloomy, and the elder ones 
miserable? The amount of happiness you can 
produce is incalculable, if you show a smiling 
face, a kind heart, and speak pleasant words.— 
Wear a pleasant countenance; let joy beam in 

our eyes, and love = on your forehead.— 

here is no joy like that which springs from a 
kind act or a pleasant deed ; and you will feel 
it at night when you rest, at morning when you 
rise, and through the day when about your busi- 
ness. 

A smile—who will refuse a smile, 
The sorrowing heart to cheer, 
And turn to love the heart of guile, 

And check the falling tear? 
A pleasant smile for every face, 
O, ’tis a blessed thing ; 
It will the lines of care erase, 
And spots of beauty bring. 
—_—@——_ 


TWO SHARPS. 


An old man picked up half a dollar in the 
street. 

“ Old man, that’s mine,” said a keen-looking 
rascal, “so hand it over.” 

“ Did yours have a hole in it?” asked the old 
man. 

“ Yes,” replied the other, smartly. 

“Then it is not thine,” mildly replied the old 
man, “thee must learn to be alittle sharper next 
time, 4 boy.” 

A fellow stole a wood-saw, and on trial told 
the Judge he only took it in a joke. 

“How far did you carry it?” asked the 
Judge. 

‘Two miles,” answered the prisoner. 

«“'That’s carrying the joke too far,” remarked 
the Judge, and the prisoner was committed for 
further examination. 

———_——_ 


SHORTS. 
— One of the rappers describes the dress of 
a departed spirit!—“She wore a blue satin 
frock, with a white sash, half-sleeves full; a 
pink velvet ribbon round her neck fastened bya 











Sears, 


Yoetryp. 
THE SUMMER RAIN. 


O children, come and look at me— 
Was ever rain in such a glee, 
As I have been all day? 
Drop chasing drop most nimbly, 
Jostling each other clumsily, 
You’d think we were in play. 








And yet see how much work we’ve done, 
And then you’ll say we’re not in fun, 
Whate’er you thought before. 
We’ve driven the sun out of the sky, 
Made all the trees and bushes cry, 
And tightly closed your door. 


We've turn’d the dry and dusty street, 
That yesterday was parch’d with heat, 
Into a flowing river. 
We've made the flowers all hang their heag 
So low upon their rain-soak’d beds, 
I fear they can’t recover. 


We've given a shower-bath to the cow; 

Where are the birds and chickens now? 
They’re hiding one and all. 

O dear, what will the farmers say ? 

We’ve ruined all the new-mown hay 




















By our unlucky fall! > Lit 
O sweet, refreshing rain, you say; | lyal 
Ah soon, too soon you’ll pass away, frien 
Pray come to us again. 5 dom 
*“ When I am sent,” the rain replies, >. «q 
“T come from God, the good and wise, | ie 
O bless him for the rain!” os 
3 
- y tob 
LOVE IN DEATH. ms A 
A mother sits by a lowly grave, eigh 
A hillock small and green, and 
With two grey stones at the head and feet, he d 
And the daisied turf between. per 
Silent she sits in that place of graves, E 
As if tranced in a dream of prayer, he t! 
And her hand oft plays with the rustling gns, nigh 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. > ded, 
Does she think of the time when she hushidi | have 
With cradle lullabies ? [soft f= . 
Or when it hung on her teeming breast B othe 
With a smile on its lifted eyes? : ne 
Or when she touched with a reverent hand ay 
(When its sunny years were three) > thin 
The lamb-like fleece of its flaxen locks pity 
As it pray’d beside her knee ? {am 
Or the hour when a sad and simple pall sn 
Was borne from the cottage door, = 
And its dancing step was never heard Me 
Again on the household floor ? ly | 
Does she fondly image a cherub shape 4 bed 
*Mid a shining angel band, oun 
With star-crowned locks and garments white, |) ang. 
With a lily in its hand? itt 
Silent her thought ; but at twilight hour "% and 
Ever she sitteth there, | win 
And her hand oft plays with the restling gris} whe: 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. ® can: 
— er be 
’ > knov 
YOUTH’S COMPANION.) 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 
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